THE GREAT SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS
shut his eyes to facts. There is, indeed, nothing of
which men are in general more quickly aware than of
economic advantages or losses; no ideological form
is needed to make them conscious of these. Anybody
who, instead of making abstract statements, studies the
real history of the French Revolution, will find that the
economic demands of the people were put forward
plainly, directly and consciously. They demanded equal
and just taxation, higher wages and shorter working-
hours, the abolition of all economic privileges, the con-
fiscation of the patrimony, liberty of work and commerce,
the abrogation of all inland duties and of all protective
duties; thus distinctly claiming the liberation of the
productive forces, or rather of production, from all
obstructive fetters. As far as this was their object and
as far as it was accomplished, it was no hidden process,
disguised in ideological slogans: it was openly pro-
claimed and openly put into effect. All these economic
problems played a large part in the debates of the Con-
stituent and the Legislative Assembly as well as in those
of the Convention, and the reports in the Moniteur are
full of them.
But as to the other objects for which men fought in
the Revolution, liberty of thought and conscience and
free institutions being but economic objects in disguise,
or caused in some mysterious way by the development
of the productive forces and consequent economic
difficulties, this is a perfectly gratuitous assertion.
What frequently happens is that the consequences
of an economic act or law appear only at a time when
their causes have sunk into oblivion, just as actions or
habits of an adult person might often be explained from
forgotten events that took place in his childhood. Oae
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